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THE IMPEACHMENTS OF VERRES AND HASTINGS: 
CICERO AND BURKE 



By H. V. Canter 
University of Illinois 



General readers as well as students of the Verrine orations 
have often felt the comparison suggested by the impeachment 
proceedings against Verres, the corrupt governor of Sicily, and 
the celebrated trial of Warren Hastings, arraigned for misrule, 
extortion, and cruelty practiced while governor-general of India. 
Forsyth 1 indicates their degree of resemblance thus: "This .... 
the great Verres cause, which of all the trials of antiquity bears in 
many of its circumstances the nearest resemblance to the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings." Farther on 2 Forsyth, commenting on 
Verres' attempt to delay his trial, suggests a particular point of 
resemblance: "The impeachment would drag its slow length along, 
and men would begin to get tired of it, as was the case with the 
trial of Warren Hastings." Macaulay likewise in his essay on 
Hastings says in describing the scene of the trial: 3 "There the 
historian of the Roman empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres." Further, that the 
similarity of the two proceedings was appreciated by educated 
men at the time of Hastings' trial may be seen from the words 
of Lord Erskine, 4 counsel for John Stockdale who was defended 
(December, 1789) on a charge of libel immediately connected with 
Hastings' impeachment: "When Cicero impeached Verres before 
the great tribunal of Rome of similar cruelties and depredations 
in her provinces .... it was not by the eloquence of the orator, 
but by the cries and tears of the miserable that Cicero prevailed 
in that illustrious case. Verres fled from the oaths of his accusers 

1 Life of Cicero, New York, 1865, p. 56. 

2 Ibid., p. 63. 

3 Essays, Riverside Press, V, 126. 

« Speeches, edited by High, Chicago, 1876, II, 44. 
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and their witnesses, and not from the voice of Tully." So editors 
of Cicero have, in a general way, pointed out resemblances in the 
trials. Tyrrell 1 has in mind the opposing counsel: "To gain Cicero 
[as counsel] was what it would be now to secure the advocacy of 
the Times .... and were the leaders of the Times written by 
Burke or Sheridan." Allen and Greenough 2 make the speeches 
a basis of comparison: "The prosecution in this [Hastings'] case 
(and in particular Burke) seem to have modelled their speeches 
on the Verrine orations." 

That Burke kept the Verres prosecution ever before him seems 
clear. He makes aptly against Hastings the identical retort that 
Cicero made against Verres' counsel Hortensius. To the latter 
who had accepted from Verres a bronze image of the Sphinx, and 
who once in the cross-examination of a witness exclaimed, "I do 
not understand your riddles," Cicero said: "Well, you ought to 
since you have a sphinx at your house." 3 In like manner, to 
Hastings' plea in extenuation of his course in India that he had 
no men of law, no legal assistance to supply his deficiencies, Burke 
rejoined: 4 At Sphingem habebas domi. Further, all doubt that 
Burke realized he was following Cicero as a prosecutor, and that 
he regarded him as his model, is put aside when we come to his 
remarks on the Verrines: s "We have all, in our early education, 
read the Verrine orations. We read them not merely to instruct 
us, as they will do, in the principles of eloquence .... but we 
may read them from a much higher motive .... a motive which 
the great orator had doubtless in his view, when by publishing 
them he left to the world and to the latest posterity a monument 
by which it might be seen what course a great public accuser in a 
great public cause ought to pursue, and, as connected with it, what 
course judges ought to pursue in deciding upon such a cause. In 
these orations you will find almost every instance of rapacity and 
peculation which we charge upon Mr. Hastings." 

1 Correspondence of Cicero, I, Introd., 14. 

2 Orations and Letters of Cicero, 1902, p. 235. 

3 See Quint, vi. 3. 98; Pliny N.H. xxxiv. 8. 48. 

4 Speech in Opening, Second Day. 
' Speech in Reply, Ninth Day. 
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Recently, however, I observed while reading the Verrines one 
authority 1 who emphasizes the differences in the two trials. He 
says: "How could one compare or deem the same the pre tor of 
Sicily and the Verres of India ? How confuse the selfish passions 
of the one with the pitiless, but patriotic energy of the other? 
Everything is different in these two trials, their duration, their 
issue, the political circumstances under which they took place, the 
rank, the talent, the number of the orators who prosecuted the 
charges." This view suggested a more detailed examination of 
the two prosecutions, for the purpose of determining better their 
resemblances and differences, and whether there exists sufficient 
similarity in the order and form of Burke's speeches, in the argu- 
ments presented, and in matters of style to conclude that they 
were modeled on the Verrines of Cicero. And we may say at 
once that, although it is impossible to conclude with Thomas 
that everything in the two trials is different, they do present 
striking differences as well as similarities. Some of these are 
noted by Holm, 2 who thinks that the modern throws considerable 
light on the great trial of antiquity. 

First as to the two men. Both Verres and Hastings had been 
honored with positions of responsibility and authority. Both were 
charged with peculation, bribery, injustice, oppression, inhuman 
cruelty, tyranny, murder. Verres' name is a synonym for misrule, 
his private life another term for monstrous impurity. His memory 
no one has ever seriously thought of rescuing from execration. 
No defender of Verres has ever arisen unless we regard as a 
defense such observations as that of DeQuincey, that Verres suf- 
fered by the "masquerade of misrepresentation which invariably 
accompanied the political eloquence of Rome." 3 With respect to 
Hastings, opinion has shifted from time to time, and although 
his public career will probably never cease to be a subject of 
controversy, against his private character calumny has scarcely 
breathed a reproach. 

In both trials an immense mass of criminality was collected, 

1 fimile Thomas, Discours de Ciceron contre Verres, Paris, 1885, Introd., p. 10. 

2 Geschickle Siciliens im Alierihum, Leipzig, 1898, III, 439 f. 
> Collected Writings, ed. by Masson, VI, 181. 
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digested, and presented by the prosecution. Verres' trial was 
conducted with dispatch. Of the one hundred and ten days allowed 
Cicero by the court to collect the evidence and prepare the case 
{Act. Sec. i. ii. 30) he used but fifty, and the trial itself lasted but 
nine days. Verres, whose only defense was in delay, seeing an 
adverse verdict, voluntarily went into exile. On the other hand 
Burke and his associates spent fourteen years in the preparation 
of their case, and for seven years Hastings was on his defense 
charged with "high crimes and misdemeanors." He was ably and 
resolutely defended by counsel, and was acquitted by the House 
of Lords. Neither during the trial nor afterward did Hastings 
waver in his conviction and contention that his policy was politically 
expedient and morally right. 

The court proceedings and scenes at these trials afford a strik- 
ing contrast. Details are at hand only for the modern trial; for 
the other they must be reconstructed. In that of Verres the 
scene was probably the forum, especially that part known as the 
comitium, with the pretor presiding as judge, and attended by his 
lictors. The orators spoke in the open with the attendant dis- 
advantages of sunshine and wind. Only in inclement weather 
was court held in a basilica. A mingled throng doubtless attended 
the trial. Everybody, high or low, rich or poor, had entrance, 
if he wished. The roofs of the adjoining buildings on such occa- 
sions were filled with the curious, with their outbursts of approval 
or disapproval. Different from this is the scene in the other trial, 
a scene among the most dramatic in the world's history, and one 
made clear by Macaulay and the biographers of Hastings. It 
was no ordinary court, but an impeachment by the Commons 
before the House of Lords. The place was the famous old Hall 
of Westminster built by William II, in which English kings had 
been crowned, and in which the trials of Lord Bacon, of Stafford, 
and of Charles I had taken place. There were present some of the 
noblest and most distinguished personages of England. Thus it 
will be noted that the outer picture of the two trials is different; 
that Hastings' trial was far less public than that of Verres, and the 
whole was so arranged that only the distinguished and the wealthy 
could enjoy the drama. Further, in the Verres trial witnesses 
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were placed on the stand. In Westminster Hall on the other hand 
we have the brilliant speeches of advocates. In short, at Rome a 
real trial, life itself; in London a full-dress rehearsal, a copy of 
life for elegant people. 

In the talent and temper of the prosecutors, if not in their 
number, there is similarity. Against Verres was Cicero, the ablest 
young lawyer of his day, noted for his forensic skill, and an adept 
in the use of invective. Arrayed against Hastings and in the very 
height of their powers were the greatest orators of England at 
that time: Fox, known as the English Demosthenes, Sheridan 
their Hyperides, and Burke, who may very well be compared to 
Cicero, and to whom Cicero was ever the mightiest of ancient 
names. Like Cicero he never failed in the apt use of quotation 
and classical allusion. Besides numerous proverbial phrases one 
may readily detect in his speeches quotations from the Iliad, 
from the Aeneid and the Eclogues of Vergil, from Horace's Odes 
and Satires, from Ovid, Sallust, and Tacitus. He makes reference 
to the story of Medea and Absyrtus when speaking of Hastings' 
acts of bribery: "So that it is almost impossible to make up a 
complete body of all his bribery: You may find the scattered limbs, 
some here and others there; and while you are employed in picking 
them up he may escape entirely in a prosecution for the whole." 1 
But the master whose pages Burke turned by day and by night 
was the fluent, versatile author of the invectives against Verres 
and Antony, of the speeches for Archias and for Milo. Cicero's 
deepest sympathies were with the wronged and oppressed Sicilians, 
and their oppressor he denounced with vehement indignation and 
relentless severity. So Burke's blood fairly boiled in his veins at 
the story of Hastings' crimes in India. We must go back to ancient 
times to find a parallel to the passionate and sustained indignation, 
the fiery intensity of crimination which time and again burst from 
the lips of the great leader of Hastings' impeachment. 

Holm 2 contrasts the effect left on the reader of the speeches. 
After reading the Verrines and allowing for rhetorical exaggeration, 
he says, one feels from the tone that Cicero is right, and that Verres 
was a common scoundrel. On the other hand, in the speeches 

1 Speech in Opening, Third Day. ' Op. cit., p. 443. 
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against Hastings one gets the impression that many things are 
exaggerated and distorted, and that for some of the accusations 
no real ground was at hand. That Burke and his colleagues spoiled 
their cause by overdoing it is clear. However, the different effect 
left on the reader arises less from the tone of the speeches, which 
is very similar, than from the personal character of the defendants 
as shown in the charges. Nor can we accept without modification 
Holm's conclusion that, whereas the prosecution of Verres was a 
brilliant and noble achievement, that of Hastings will ever stand 
in history as a conspicuous blunder. 

Again the two trials offer a comparison in that each involved 
political questions. Verres' prosecution was undertaken with the 
direct support of the democratic consuls, Pompey and Crassus. 
It was thus in effect an attack on the oligarchic administration of 
the provinces; further, it was a warning to the Senate that Verres' 
acquittal would cost them their exclusive and corrupt control of 
the jury courts given to them by Sulla's legislation, i.e., that two- 
thirds of the panels would henceforth be chosen from non-senatorial 
ranks. In that of Hastings politics played at least a secondary 
part, as India's affairs were ever involved in party struggles. 
The Whig party was unanimous in following Burke's lead, but the 
exact motive which induced Pitt to incline the ministerial majority 
to the same side remains one of the secrets of history. 1 

So in the results of the trials for the governmental systems of 
Rome and England. Doubtless Verres differed less from the 
average Roman governor in his acts than in the fate which over- 
took him. But his prosecution revealed as never before the 
frightful iniquities of Rome's system, and if it wrought no imme- 
diate improvement it marked at least the dawning of a better day 
for the provincials. Further, while the trial was still in progress, 
lack of public confidence in the senatorial juries was so pronounced 
that the Aurelian law was passed, insuring more impartial juries, 
composed equally of senators, knights, and common citizens. It 
is impossible to agree with Holm in his assertion that nothing was 
accomplished by Hastings' trial; that as his acquittal sanctioned 
his acts, none of his successors felt obliged to refrain from similar 

1 See Morley, Burke, London, 1907, pp. 184, 191. 
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conduct; that through mere lapse of time humanity in India came 
to be valued. Nor is this the judgment of history. Robertson, 1 
after commending Hastings' political career, says: "But both his 
difficulties, his mistakes, and his splendid achievements combined 
to point an unmistakable moral. A legislative reconstruction of 
the fabric of the government of India and a revision of the powers 
of the chartered company were matters that statesmen at home 
could no longer burke." So Morley 2 speaks of the effect of the 
impeachment: "If he [Burke] did not convict the man, he over- 
threw a system, and stamped its principles with lasting censure 

and shame The lesson of his impeachment had been 

taught .... the great lesson that Asiatics have rights and that 
Europeans have obligations." 

A like difficulty faced the accusers of Verres and Hastings in that 
upon these governors was laid a financial as well as an executive 
duty. Verres had to see that the tithes were sent to Rome by the 
decumani, or tax-farmers. Hastings was obliged to secure large sums 
of money to pay dividends to the East India Company. Though 
difficult to do, it was expedient for the prosecution to throw all the 
guilt upon the governors. Burke does this by ignoring the fact 
that Hastings was the victim of his position; that he was directly 
responsible, not to the British government, but to a greedy trading 
company frankly interested in making money. Cicero is particu- 
larly adroit in meeting the difficulty. The decumani in Sicily 
were in many ways as guilty as Verres. But Cicero spared them, 
attacking only a few notoriously bad characters. This not only 
on account of their being fellow-knights, but because of the political 
situation. The judicial office, as it seemed, would soon be given 
over to them and they would wield a great power in the state, 
hence he deemed it best not to irritate this important class, who 
held the balance of power between the senatorial and democratic 
parties. 

So much for the general resemblances and differences. Space 
is not available for the many striking analogies in the charges, in 
the methods of corruption and tyranny, and in the agencies through 

1 England under the Hanoverians, London, ion, p. 293. 

2 Op. cit., p. 195. 
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which criminal acts were carried out. These will be evident to 
anyone who reads the speeches of Cicero and Burke. 

The order and outward form of the speeches show similarity. 
The Actio Prima of the Verrines is given up almost entirely to an 
exhortation to the judges, to whom Cicero explains the course he 
intends to follow (chaps. 11-13), and the kind of evidence that is 
to be offered (chaps, n, 18). Further, specific charges are brought 
(chaps. 4, 5, 18) of crimes that are particularized in the succeeding 
speeches. So Burke's opening speech contains a statement of the 
plan already followed and to be followed by the prosecution, with 
an explanation of the matters to be presented in regular charges 
along with the evidence. Further, the opening speech character- 
izes the criminal, and indicates the nature of the evidence brought 
to support the charges. 

Similar is the form in which the conclusions of the closing 
speeches are cast. Cicero ends both the first and second pleadings 
with an appeal to the court, and a discussion of every factor — case, 
criminal, prosecutor, tribunal — necessary to insure a just verdict 
(Act. Prim., chap. 17; Act. Sec. v. 67-71). In like manner Burke 
appeals to the tribunal at the close of the Speech in Opening, and 
Speech in Reply. This similar appeal is followed by very simi- 
lar perorations. Cicero (Act. Sec. v. 72) employs a twelve-fold 
anaphora, in which he combines charges against Verres and an 
invocation to the injured and offended divinities, whose names, 
attributes, and powers he implores as a guiding influence on the 
judges in rendering their decision. So Burke makes an effective 
use of anaphora in a twelve-fold repetition, summing up the 
charges against Hastings (Speech in Opening, Fourth Day). This 
is followed by the same figure used six times in combining an 
appeal to the authority on which the impeachment is brought 
with charges of outrages done against each authority so named. 

Many resemblances are noticeable in the arguments advanced. 
The central thought of the Actio Prima is that the public is watch- 
ing; that it is not Verres who is on trial, but the senatorial courts, 
from which power will be wrested and given to others. This 
Cicero forces home again and again (cf. Act. Prim, chaps. 15-16; 
Act. Sec. v. 69). Burke makes the same point: 1 "I confess I 

1 Speech in Reply, First Day. 
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tremble when I consider that your judgment is going to be passed, 
not on the culprit at your bar, but upon the House of Commons 
itself, and upon the public justice of this kingdom, as represented 
in this great tribunal. It is not the culprit who is upon trial; it 
is the House of Commons that is upon its trial." Further, the 
people prefer no courts at all to courts that are corrupt. Cicero 
argues (Act. Prim. chap. 14) that the acquittal of Verres would be 
subversive of the whole judicial system; that foreign nations will 
be sending ambassadors to Rome to procure the abrogation of the 
law about extortion, since it serves only to treble the extortion 
practiced, i.e., that while they might be able to satisfy the cupidity 
of one avaricious man (the governor), they are quite unable to 
bear the expense of his guilty victory over the laws (his acquittal 
by corrupt judges). So Burke: 1 "If from any appearance of 
chicane in the court justice should fail, men will say better there 
were no tribunals at all. In my humble opinion it would be better 
a thousand times to give all complainants the short answer the 
Dey of Algiers gave a British ambassador, representing certain 
grievances suffered by British merchants: 'My friend, do you 
not know that my subjects are a band of robbers and that I am 
their captain ?' " 

Money must not save the defendant from conviction. This 
argument occurs repeatedly in Cicero's opening speech. He cites 
the prevalent opinion that in the present courts no wealthy man, 
however guilty, can be convicted; that Verres boasts already of 
his acquittal (chap. 1), and his protection in money (chap. 3). 
Cicero lays bare Verres' plots to corrupt the court (chap. 3), and 
says that its decision will tell whether a wealthy man can be con- 
victed (chap. 16). Burke's fear of the influence of wealth is based 
on its less direct, more insidious employment: 2 "It is well known 
that enormous wealth has poured into this country from India, 
through a thousand channels, public and concealed: and it is no 
particular derogation from our honor to suppose the possibility of 
being corrupted by that by which other empires have been cor- 
rupted." Or again: 3 "We know that the private fortunes which 
have been made there pervade this kingdom so universally that 

» Speech in Opening, First Day. 

2 Ibid. * Speech in Reply, First Day. 
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there is not a single parish in it unoccupied by the partisans of the 
defendant." 

Testimonials as to the character of the accused are the last 
resort of criminals, and they are of no value when obtained under 
constraint. Heius, whom Verres had robbed most shamefully, 
served as chief of the deputation which Verres caused to come from 
Messana to Rome to testify how well and kindly he had conducted 
his government. But on cross-examination, Heius acknowledged 
that he spoke in Verres' favor only because he had been forced to 
do so. Addressing Verres Cicero said {Act. Sec. iv. 9): "What 
sort of praise is that, when he who utters it, being questioned, is 
compelled to give answers injurious to him whom he is praising ? 
Heius is an encomiast of yours, he has done you the most serious 
injury. I will bring forward the rest; they will gladly be silent 
about all that they are allowed to suppress; what they cannot 
help saying they will say unwillingly." Burke, commenting on 
the strange situation of panegyrics in Hastings' favor by the natives 
of Bengal, the anomaly of the prosecution pressing a charge and 
being disavowed by the very persons in whose name and character 
they bring the charges, exclaims: 1 "Oh, my Lords, consider the 
situation of a people who are forced to mix their praises with their 
groans, who are forced to sign, with hands which have been in 
torture, and with thumbscrews but just taken from them, an 
attestation in favor of the person from whom all their suffering 
has been derived!" 

A criminal should find no escape from accusation, no defense 
in the erasure and suppression of public records, or in false entries 
therein. Verres attempted to have the public registers of Miletus 
destroyed. Cicero tells him that he is much mistaken if he thinks 
he has thereby escaped accusation (Act. Sec. i. 35; cf. 61): "For 
you have always fancied, and especially in Sicily, that you had 
taken sufficient precautions for your defense when you had either 
forbidden anything to be mentioned in the public records, or had 
compelled that which had been so mentioned to be erased. How 
vain that step is ... . you may learn again in the case of this 
city." Similarly, Burke, commenting on Hastings' efforts to 

1 Speech on the Sixth Article, First Day. 
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suppress, change, and destroy the records of the East India 
Company, his futile attempts to discredit and ruin what remains, 
adds: 1 "But I hope your Lordships will show the destroyers of 
those records, which are to be the securities against malversation 
in office, the discoverers and avengers of it, that whoever destroys 
the discoverer establishes the iniquity." 

The corrupt receipt of money cannot be justified by the plea 
that it was not for the benefit of the recipient; this would be 
ruinous to all proceedings against extortion. Listen to Cicero 
(Act. Sec. ii. 10): "For if you, O judges, admit this defense 'He 
did not receive it himself,' you will put an end to all judicial pro- 
ceedings for extortion. For no criminal will be brought before 
you so guilty as not to be able to avail himself of that plea." And 
to the very similar argument by Burke: 2 "If you sanction this 
practice .... this shocking consequence will follow from it. If 
your governor is discovered in taking a bribe, he will say 'What is 
that to you? mind your own business; I intend it for the public 
service.' So that the minute the bribe is detected, it is instantly 
turned into a merit." 

The laws of morality are the same everywhere. Condemning 
Verres' corrupt and inconsistent issuance of edicts governing 
inheritances, Cicero inquires whether Verres regards one thing as 
just in Rome and another in Sicily (Act. Sec. i. 46). Burke denying 
Hastings' singular defense that actions in Asia do not have the 
same moral qualities which the same actions would have in Europe 
says: 3 "This geographical morality we do protest against .... 
there is no action which would pass for an act of extortion, of 
peculation, of bribery, and of oppression in England, that is not 
an act of extortion, of peculation, of bribery and oppression in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and in all the world." 

He is basest of all base men who fails to measure up to "honor 
among thieves." Denouncing Verres as a judge, Cicero exclaims:'' 
"How much more wicked, flagitious, and scandalous is it to con- 
demn a man when you have taken money to acquit him ? so that 
the pretor does not observe even the custom of thieves in keeping 

1 Speech in Opening, First Day. 3 Speech in Opening, Second Day. 

'Speech in Opening, Third Day. *Act. Sec. ii. 32. 
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good faith." So Burke: 1 "There is a fidelity even in bribery; 
there is a truth and observance even in corruption; there is a 
justice, that if money is to be paid for protection, protection should 

be given But your Lordships will find that the last act 

of Mr. Hastings' life [in India] was to be an accomplice in the most 
cruel and perfidious breach of faith .... that I do believe was 
ever held out to the indignation of the world with regard to private 
persons." 

There remains still a brief consideration of stylistic resemblances. 
In the use of the very common figures of anaphora, rhetorical ques- 
tion, asyndeton, etc., Burke shows a noticeable sympathy with 
Cicero's manner. In their use of antithesis, in the enhancing of 
the background, and in reinforcing the basis of a charge; in the 
effective amplification of awful and revolting details Cicero and 
Burke show such resemblances that it would seem the latter had 
been taught of the former. In the use of irony and withering 
sarcasm Cicero is the more extensive, yet Burke is not wanting in 
these particulars. In their use of oaths in exclamatory assevera- 
tion the two orators stand on an even footing, both as to relative 
frequency and as to the situations in which employed. Cicero's 
frequent di immortales, O di immortales, per deos immortales, per 
deum hominum fidem find a parallel in Burke's "Good God," 
"Merciful God," "Good Heavens," etc. Cicero is not easily 
surpassed in the use of vituperative epithet and description, 
numerous examples of which occur in the Verrines. To pass over 
the puns on Verres' name by which he is called now a "boar" (in 
allusion to his greedy, groveling nature), now a "broom," now a 
"drag-net" (in allusion to the way in which he swept out, dragged 
out, from his province everything of value) a characteristic descrip- 
tion is that given of Apronius, more like Verres than any man in 
the province (Act. Sec. iii. 9): "who as he shows not only by his 
life, but by his person and countenance, is a vast whirlpool of every 
sort of vice and infamy. Him did Verres employ as chief agent 
in all his adulteries, in all his plundering of temples, in all his 
debauching banquets .... though everyone else hated him, and 
could not bear the sight of him, Verres could not bear to be away 

1 Speech in Opening, Fourth Day. 
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from him; though others shunned the banquets at which Apronius 
was to be present, Verres used the same cup with him; lastly, 
though the odor of Apronius' breath and person is such that even, 
as one may say, the beasts cannot endure him, he appeared to 
Verres alone pleasant and agreeable." Burke is quite Cicero's 
equal in the following application to Hastings: 1 "Yet for years he 
lay down in that sty of disgrace, fattening in it, feeding upon that 
offal of disgrace and excrement, upon everything that could be 
disgustful to the human mind." Or in this: 2 "His is unlike the 
generous rapacity of the noble eagle, who preys upon a struggling, 
living, reluctant, equal victim; his is like that of the ravenous 
vulture, who falls upon the decayed, the sickly, the dying, and 
the dead, and only anticipates Nature in the destruction of its 
object." 

Consideration of the facts presented above leaves scarcely a 
doubt that Burke was familiar with all the details of Verres' 
impeachment; that he modeled after the Verrines, imitating 
Cicero's speeches in order, in form, and in arguments; also that 
he was influenced by Cicero in matters of style. 

1 Sixth Article, Second Day. 2 Sixth Article, First Day. 



